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raphy. He will never be a subject 
for the novelist-critics who study an 
author’s works only to imagine his 
life instead of examining his life in 
order to understand his works. Remy de Gour- 
mont was not what is called “a great figure.” His 
life can almost be told in a sentence: “He was born, 
he grew up, he read, he observed, he thought, he 
wrote and he died.” He was genuinely indiffer- 
ent to those gratifications of vanity known as 
“honours.” In the capital of the vainest nation 
of Europe he lived the life of a philosophical] 
hermit, thereby proving that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to avoid the notoriety and social engagements 
which other writers find so unpleasantly inevitable. 
Yet he was not a mere book-worm. He was an 
interested spectator and a critic of men and women. 
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Perhaps he saw many curious and neglected aspects 
of the game of life because he was a spectator and 
not a player. His incapacity for action was as im- 
mense as his capacity for reflection. He was not 
one of the many fortunate people who can act 
without thinking. He found it necessary to think 
long before he acted and the more he thought the 
less it seemed necessary to act at all. The only 
occupation—besides his life-long occupation of 
authorship—he ever indulged in was that of as- 
sistant librarian at the Bibliothéque Nationale. I 
believe the regulations were so mild that this “‘oc- 
cupation” only meant that he read and wrote at 
the public library what he could otherwise have 
read and written in his own library. And he early 
contrived to lose even this gentle occupation by 
publishing an article which his superiors thought 
sufficiently unpatriotic to warrant his dismissal 
from an official post. 

If we may judge from Gourmont’s books he 
must more than once have been seriously attracted 
by persons of the opposite sex. Yet he never mar- 
ried and he formed few of those lighter alliances 
which occupy so much space in most biographies 
of authors. Here again thought deflected action. 
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He was much more interested in analysing his 
emotions than in the emotions themselves. If Mr. 
Weller, senior, had possessed half Gourmont’s 
passion for self-analysis he would have been 
secure from the most designing widows. Falling 
in love is one of the main-springs of human action, 
as all long-established governments realize. In 
the words of Thoman Love Peacock, “the safety 
of the State depends upon the preservation of fe- 
male chastity.” When Gourmont fell in love his 
incapacity for action and his delight in analysing 
himself into immobility asserted themselves. I 
seem to behold him in my mind’s eye, returning 
hastily and in alarm to his book-ramparted fortress 
in the rue des Saints-Péres to arm himself four- 
fold against this dangerous seduction to embrace 
a life of action. His defence was peculiar to him- 
self. Sometimes he would defend himself by 
composing an erotic novel where the characters are 
embodied ideas, where everything is discussed and 
nothing happens. Sometimes, if hard pressed, he 
wrote queer, quasi-philosophic love-letters, so re- 
mote from the soft charms of domesticity that 
they would repel the most predatory female. 
Beaten, apparently, to his last line of trenches, on 
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one occasion he composed a highly technical bio- 
logical treatise which he called “Physique de 
Amour.” He ought to have called it “A Physic 
for Love”; for I have never read anything more 
likely to chill the passion of the most ardent lover. 

By these curious and complicated devices Gour- 
mont avoided taking that step which inevitably 
condemns a man to a life of action in order to pro- 
tect a woman and her children. I have made this 
explanation because, owing to the choice of trans- 
lators and the depravity of man, Gourmont is 
chiefly known as an erotic novelist. This is the 
Jeast interesting side of his very complex literary 
personality. 1 do not say that Gourmont’s erotic 
books are devoid of interest, but they are not solely 
interesting because of their eroticism. Unadulter- 
ated eroticism in literature must inevitably become 
tedious to all but immature and vulgar minds. 
Gourmont’s novels cannot be ignored because they 
form a considerable fraction of his work, but they 
are interesting, not only from their eroticism, but 
from their subtlety of analysis, their beauty of 
form and style, and above all from the multitude 
of ideas, many of them original, which he ex- 
presses. These works have obtained for Gour- 
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mont the reputation of being the usual Parisian 
man-about-town. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. He was a sort of lay-monk, an unton- 
sured Benedictine vowed to the service of litera- 
ture. His passion was for ideas, his method 
critical and analytic. His theory of the dissocia- 
tion of ideas—his most valuable contribution to 
thought was a formulation of his delight in 
analysis. For Gourmont, sex was an idea, a for- 
midable, gigantic, dangerous and therefore in- 
finitely attractive idea, which he “dissociated” 
indefatigably at the different stages of his evolu- 
tion as a philosopher. 

I have used the word “philosopher” regret- 
fully. Having deprived Gourmont of the dubious 
laurel-wreath of Petronius, I am not going to pre- 
sent him with the halo of Aristotle. I am not 
going to claim that he is highly important as a 
philosopher. If I am to make clear my view of 
Gourmont I must insist upon his complexity, upon 
the variety of his mind. He was both artist and 
philosopher, both poet and critic. He has left 
poems, novels, literary criticism, dialogues, essays 
in psychology and anthropology, ethics and biol- 
ogy; he was a sceptic who dabbled happily in 
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mysticism and theology; a poet with an almost 
excessive respect for logic. We cannot say that 
any one of these aspects of his complexity 1s more 
marked than the others. He was more a poet in 
his youth, more a philosopher in his maturity; but 
he wrote poems in the last year of his life and 
some of his earliest writing is critical. This pleni- 
tude and versatility of mind make him so interest- 
ing. He was an encyclopedic man of letters, the 
Diderot of Symbolism. His mind was an ex- 
change and mart of ideas. He possessed erudition 
almost as remote and useless as Robert Burton’s; 
and he was nearly as self-centered as Montaigne. 
Yet, like all the best minds of his generation he 
strove with ardour and persistence to learn the 
best that had been thought and was being thought 
in Europe. 
He has defined his own mind in a passage on 
that well-worn topic of Classic versus Romantic: 
“The classic or traditional Latin considers 
life as a series of alternating states, indiffer- 
ent, happy, sad, comic, tragic or passionate. 
These states are balanced in him, efface one 
another, neutralize one another. He is al- 
ways ready to pass from laughter to tears, 
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from day-dreaming to meditation, from 
pleasure to business, from passion to gal- 
lantry. Everything balances in this fortunate 
nature, which is apt for all sensations and 
sentiments except one, boredom. ‘Boredom 
came to life one day from uniformity.’ 
Notice the prodigious variety of Voltaire’s 
work, which goes from mathematics to mis- 
chief—he is a type of the Latin, the refined 
Latin, the Gallo-Roman. 

“The Romantic is the man who cannot vary 
either his sentiments or his ideas. He strug- 
gles always in the same direction, exhausts 
himself, becomes exasperated, bored, and 
falls into the pit of despair he has digged 
himself. He is the man with fixed ideas. 
Like the early Christian, the Romantic thinks 
only of himself and his eternal salvation, but 
he places eternity in his own lifetime and 
transposes duration into intensity. He tries 
to condense centuries into minutes and wears 
himself out in the part of a blind Danaide. 
He pours floods of wine into a thimble, 
drinks and is amazed to find that he has 
scarcely moistened his tongue. What a type 
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of the Romantic is Chateaubriand’s René, 

who might have found so much amusement 

in life and yet was so much bored by it! 

When a man tries to live of himself, on him- 

self and for himself, he is always bored. 

There is no pleasure except in others; all 

pleasure is social.” 

The antithesis is more interesting as psychology 
than as literary criticism. Even in French litera- 
ture, the only literature for which the “Classic- 
Romantic” controversy has any lasting importance, 
where will you find a more exasperated tempera- 
ment and more fixed ideas than in the pamph- 
lets of the Classic, Paul Louis Courier? Where 
will you find a more superb panorama of the 
world than in the Mémoires of the Romantic, 
Chateaubriand? But you will notice that Gour- 
mont has ingeniously described two types of mind, 
which appear, and perhaps are, antithetical. The 
one sort of mind, which he calls Classic, always 
works outwards from itself; the other sort, which 
he calls Romantic, always plunges deeper and 
deeper into itself. The one is extensive, the other 
intensive. Now the remarkable thing about Gour- 
mont?’s mind is that it did not belong exclusively 
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to either of these types, but to both. His mind 
‘was both extensive and intensive. He was both 
Romantic and Classic. If ever a man plunged into 
his own mind, brooded introspectively and knew 
the utter boredom of introspection, that man was 
Remy de Gourmont. Read his poems, the poetical 
prose of his Pélérin du Silence, even his novels 
like the Chevaux de Dioméde. There is a mind 
which has thought itself weary with introspection, 
a sensibility which has fed upon itself until it is 
exasperated to a more than Baudelairean boredom. 
Yet the same person, the same mind, found infinite 
entertainment in a variety of intellectual interests 
outside itself. The author of Proses Moroses and 
of perverse Litanies of Love composed an essay 
on the Philosophy of Happiness and wrote, among 
other things, two series of sprightly dialogues on 
current events. You will agree that there is every 
reason to insist on the complexity of this man’s 
mind; but do not hastily conclude that so much 
complexity implies nothing but incoherence, ex- 
cessive instability or a kind of intellectual 
hypocrisy. 

There is a. well-known fairy-story of a little 
Princess who received many desirable gifts from 
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her good fairy-godmothers; and then a wicked 
fairy-godmother added another gift which made 
them all useless. Well, Gourmont was rather 
like that. He was gifted in so many ways and 
he had not the gift of selecting which of his gifts 
he would develop and which he would abandon. 
He was a mixture of a Romantic artist—poet and 
novelist—and an 18th century philosophe. Per- 
haps if he had resolutely stifled one of these halves 
of his dual self, the other might have had room 
to grow more freely. Was he, one asks, like those 
over-greedy gardeners who refuse to thin out their 
crops and consequently gather only a multitude of 
stunted plants which have mutually warred against 
each other? It is certain that even the most ener- 
getic mind gains by concentration, that intellectual 
curiosity when over-indulged ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a vice. Who is to decide? So many 
factors are involved. You will find more essen- 
tial information about the French Revolution in 
one of Lord Acton’s essays than in all Carlyle’s 
fervid fiction; yet the indispensible work on that 
event is still the huge, eight volume history of 
Albert Sorel. The bust, says Gautier, survives 
the city. Yes, but we need re-builders of cities 
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as much as fashioners of busts. We need inter- 
' preters of the “spirit of an age” as much as ex- 
clusive artists. By refusing to leave any part of 
his mind uncultivated, by using his mind in its 
totality, Gourmont attempted a great thing. He 
was, I believe, consciously or unconsciously, at- 
tempting to carry on French thought from the 
point it had reached—and that was a high point— 
at the time of the Revolution. Gourmont at- 
tempted to harmonize logical reason, experimental 
truth and sentiment or “intuition.” He tried to 
unite in the flow of one personality the various 
streams of French intellectual and artistic life. It 
was, at any rate, a rather splendid failure. 

Perhaps I can make this clearer by translating 
a passage from a new book on the 18th century by 
that eminent authority, M. Daniel Mornet: 

“The men of the end of the 18th century 
are infinitely nearer to those of the end of the 
19th century than to those of the end of the 
17th. We can say that they grasped all the 
forms of our contemporary thought, even 
that they perceived its consequences and con- 
tradictions.. They carried the spirit of in- 
vestigation, the rights of rational criticism to 
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their extreme limits. If their idea of his- 
torical criticism and of reconstructing the past 
were not so clear and so methodical as that 
of the historians and exegisists of the 19th 
century, they at least understood the essential 
requirements and sketched out the methods. 
They saw with the greatest clearness that 
logical and abstract truth, the agreement of 
the mind with itself, geometrical and mathe- 
matical reasoning are a human construction 
and that they are not necessarily the whole 
truth nor even perhaps the truth. They un- 
derstood, as clearly as our modern men of 
science, what constitutes experimental truth, 
the laws which are inductively derived from 
facts and experiment and not those which are 
deduced by abstract reasoning. Abstract sys- 
tems, hypotheses, experimental laws—they 
saw how all these efforts at explanation com- 
plete or contradict each other. At the same 
time they realized that reason and science 
would never include the whole of the uni- 
verse. The unrolling of rational and experi- 
mental truths carries us to infinity on an end- 
less road, a road which leads farther and 
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farther away from the truths necessary to 
life. However precise and numerous the 
reasons of Reason and the laws of our 
sciences, they cannot give us the explanation 
of our destiny, our reasons for acting, the 
secret of happiness. We can only perceive 
these reasons and this secret by the light of 
Miatietuey called “‘sentiment”and - “the 
heart,” or, as we say, “intuition.” Logical 
reason, experimental truth, the intuition of 
the “heart,” are the three forces which occupy 
our modern thought and which we are per- 
petually trying to order or to harmonize.” 

I suspect that M. Daniel Mornet would have 
us abandon the endless road for the road to Rome, 
but that need not concern us now. I quote the 
passage because I think it explains what Gourmont 
instinctively and often hesitatingly was trying to 
do. It gives a clue to his complexity, to the ap- 
parent contradiction, over-subtlety and versatility 
we seein his mind. French thought and literature 
are not new things. The intellectual inheritance 
of a Frenchman is so large and so complicated that 
he runs a serious risk of being overcome by it. 
This, I think, is why so many young and some 
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not so young writers both in France and elsewhere 
have made a virtue of ignorance, and wish to de- 
stroy all that has been painfully garnered during 
so many centuries. In his young days, Gourmont 
himself was infected by this Attis-worship. But 
his mind was candid and his curiosity acute; he 
could not help reading; having read, he was bound 
to admire, and he was always ready to admit that 
a small increase of knowledge had chastened in 
him that spirit of sweeping condemnation which 
is so often the spirit of ignorance. If I may 
accept M. Mornet’s description as a fairly true 
account of the state of thought in France, perhaps 
you will agree that it was a useful thing for some 
men to combine in themselves “logical reason, 
experimental truth and the intuitions of senti- 
ment.” 


1 


I do not wish to claim, or to seem to claim for 
Gourmont a position higher than that justifed by 
his published works. I have called him a “modern 
man of letters” and only in that comparatively 
humble status do I desire to rank him. I have 
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tried to describe a sort of mind which, I believe, 
was a good type of mind produced by France in 
the second half of the 19th century. Gourmont 
was a distinct but not unique example of that type. 
He was not a great artist, not a great philosopher, 
not a great critic. Asa literary artist he is not to 
be compared with Gustave Flaubert; as a person- 
ality, as scholar and man of science, he is vastly 
inferior to Ernest Renan; and as critic of litera- 
ture and ideas, he comes behind Sainte-Beuve. 
He was one of France’s most able and industrious 
journeymen of letters. But a literature is rich 
when it can afford to rank such writers among its 
journeymen. France has been fortunate in pos- 
sessing many of these versatile interpreters; they 
are useful at all times, but especially important in 
a-democracy. Let me give a practical demonstra- 
tion: Twenty-five years ago France was agitated 
by wild and incoherent ideas of social utopia, not 
unlike ourselves today. These ideas were riddled 
with criticism by Gourmont and others of his kind. 
Their arguments filtered from the special reviews 
to wider audiences and even to the press; if a ser- 
ious danger were averted, this was in part due to 
the superior journeymen of letters. The French 
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public may be misled as easily as any other; but it 
can be made to listen to logical criticism. 

I have said that Gourmont was gifted in manv 
ways and yet I have been compelled to rank him 
only as a skilled journeyman. The explanation 
of this apparent paradox lies in the fact that he 
found his maturity very late, almost too late. 
Even a critic of ideas, even a very subtle-minded 
man, should begin to know himself and his mind 
soon after thirty. Gourmont was nearly forty 
when he published the Livre des Masques, the 
first book which showed his genuine capabilities. 
He was forty-five when he obtained full posses- 
sion of his talent; and at fifty the best of his 
energy was spent. He wasted far too many years 
in mere fumbling, far too many years in the acqui- 
sition of abstruse learning while neglecting more 
important studies, and far too many years in the 
pursuit of a factitious and affected originality. I 
attribute this unlucky state of affairs to a genuine 
spirit of contradiction in Gourmont himself and 
to the influence of Huysmans and Villiers de Lisle 
Adam. 

It is good that both artist and critic should re- 
fuse to accept current values without examination, 
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that they should resist the forces which always try 
to bend them to inferior service. But it is bad 
for either always to reject the opinion of a ma- 
jority merely because it is a majority. Gourmont 
wilfully made himself “precious.” He affected 
to prefer the Latin poets of the middle ages to the 
classics, not because he had made a profound study 
of Latin literature and had gradually come to 
make this startling reversal of judgment; but be- 
cause it was a minority opinion, a fad of his friend, 
J. K. Huysmans. You may recollect the chapters 
in A Rebours where Huysmans not unamusingly 
denies the classics and exaggerates the value of 
medizval authors; and you may also have read 
the scathing article by Jules Lemaitre—who knew 
what he was talking about—where he shows the 
absurdity of Huysman’s judgments. Huysmans 
was not a Latin scholar. He borrowed most of his 
information from a learned German. He had 
never read the authors he criticised so dogmatic- 
ally. The young Gourmont was uncritical enough 
to be duped by Huysmans. He wasted much time 
in the vast folios of the Abbé Migne and pro- 
duced a commented anthology of medizval Latin 
poetry, a book not without interest to an ordinary 
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reader but one which is passed over with silent 
contempt by scholars. I give this as an example 
of the over-prolonged immaturity of Gourmont’s 
mind. It took him much too long to extricate 
himself from this and other intellectual blind 
alleys. I am far from disparaging the study of 
medizval literature; I am only trying to show 
that Gourmont approached it in the wrong way 
and with the wrong spirit. In his conceit he even 
thought he had “discovered” works which are 
known to many theological students. And he did 
not even conclusively prove his one valid point— 
that these neglected poets do deserve to be studied 
as literature. 

Huysmans and Villiers were both disappointed 
men. Nothing is mere unfortunate for a young 
and inexperienced author than a strong influence 
from older authors who have failed, either as 
men or as artists. I have myself seen a writer of 
some promise ruined by an uncritical admiration 
and friendship for a disappointed senior who im- 
bued the younger man with all his personal 
enmities, all his whims and fads, all his feelings 
of bitterness against the world. With the candour 
of youth, the young writer accepted discontented 
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grumblings as sober facts; and, with the reckless 
generosity of youth, made this lost cause his own. 
Something of the kind happened to Gourmont in 
his friendship for Huysmans and Villiers. If he 
had thrown off their influence before thirty, no 
very great harm would have been done. But the 
influence Jasted until he was nearly forty and, 
although he did eventually conquer his independ- 
ence and attain his own originality, he was dam- 
aged by a perhaps regrettable association. 

I have given one specific instance of Huysman’s 
influence on Gourmont. From this same unequal 
writer and very unamiable man, Gourmont ac- 
quired his youthful affectations of style and the 
querulous tone of his early criticism. We all en- 
joy discussion of art and literature and most of us 
enjoy an able pleading for unorthodox views. 
But no man, who has truly understood the lessons 
of humane letters, wishes to quarrel about them; 
and no man of spirit will allow himself to be 
sneered into admiring a novelty which does not 
please him. By adopting these methods the young 
Gourmont alienated sympathies from himself and 
from the cause he defended. What is admirable 
in him is that his good sense finally trrumphed and 
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that he learned at length to criticise as a man of 
letters, not as a querulous schoolboy. 

From Villiers Gourmont acquired many of his 
questionable early tastes in literature. Villiers was 
an unsuccessful author, with a good deal more 
talent than he was then allowed. But he was a 
bigot, a fantastic, and utterly uncritical in any good 
sense, though he continually found fault with 
most things. Villiers initiated Gourmont into his 
own taste for flamboyant mysticism, his exagger- 
ated application of the principles of subjective 
idealism, his admiration for the flowery portions 
of Poe’s prose writings and his hatred for all posi- 
tive thought. As a result the young Gourmont 
accepted the opinions of a literary sect, when he 
thought he was defending a glorious new develop- 
ment of French literature. Much that one de- 
plores in his work comes from this sectarian spirit. 
He was eventually saved from it by his intellectual 
curiosity, by his regard for truth and, probably, 
by the energetic influence of Nietzsche. The 
theory of the transvaluation of values must have 
been very welcome to a man who delighted to 
find as many sides to a question as possible. 

I do not mean to reject the whole of Gour- 
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mont’s work before 1898, nor do I mean to imply 
that his real attitude was completely insincere or 
that he abruptly changed. The Gourmont I now 
value is the mature Gourmont of Promenades 
Philosophiques and Promenades Littéraires, of the 
Chemin de Velours, of La Culture des Idées and 
of the Dialogue des Amateurs. The maturity of 
Gourmont really dates from the time when he at 
length learned the necessity for limitation, when 
he abandoned the hopeless ambition of knowing 
and experiencing everything. When he made that 
decision he tacitly gave his adhesion to the tradi- 
tion of his race. 

There is evolution in Gourmont’s development 
and, vastly as he changed, there is no sudden 
break. Moreover, there was a basis of sincerity 
even in his affectations—by which I mean that 
they were at least consistent with his general at- 
titude at the time. At most periods of his literary 
career he strove to harmonize logical reason, ex- 
perimental truth and the intuitions of sentiment. 
Not unnaturally one or the other predominated at 
various times, and at different periods of his life 
they meant very different things to him. Take 
a cross-section of his work in any epoch and you 
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will find that in all its genres it is consistent. Sim- 
ilarly, there is a sort of consistency in his work as a 
whole, though the consistency is complex. The 
general trend of his advance from one position to 
another can be traced, but he wandered by all the 
side paths instead of taking the direct road. 

He moved from the acceptance of the extreme 
consequences of subjective idealism, to a position 
where he could actually say that the essentials of 
philosophy were to found in the French 1 8th cen- 
tury, and that the Germans from Kant to Schopen- 
hauer had added only unnecessary metaphysical] 
trimmings. That, you may say, proves he was no 
philosopher. It certainly seems to prove that he 
was not much of a metaphysician. I am inclined 
to think that he accepted his subjective idealism 
on trust from Villiers and did not ever thoroughly 
comprehend it. I myself am not metaphysical. 
Subjective idealism irritates me as it irritated Dr. 
Johnson, and I must make the humiliating con- 
fession that I am not able to refute it any better 
than he. But you will see why I can more easily 
sympathize with the later than the earlier Gour- 
mont. 


As I have said, he was consistent at each stage 
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of his journey. Let us look at him when he was 
the uncompromising subjective realist, when the 
- universe was a creation of M. de Gourmont’s con- 
sciousness. For him nothing existed except as 
he perceived it; consequently, nothing mattered to 
him except his perception. ‘A man knows only 
his own intelligence,” wrote Gourmont in 1891, 
“only himself, the sole reality, his special and 
unique world .... nothing occurs outside the per- 
ceptive subject; all I think is real; the sole reality 
is thought.” What is the result of this doctrine? 
Politically it leads to anarchy, and Gourmont then 
professed a sort of dilletante anarchism. It leads 
to a denial of the validity of science, for science 
assumes that there is something objective to be 
known. And Gourmont at that time spoke scorn- 
fully of science. In its place, he entertained a 
vague mysticism, a vague religiosity. The only 
standard of criticism, either of literature or ideas, 
was his own subjective impression. Villiers was 
greater than Voltaire, Mallarmé superior to Mo- 
liére, because Gourmont happened to “perceive” 
so at the moment of writing. Even writing itself 
was solely for his own satisfaction; it was a purely 
subjective entertainment. (Whether the publica- 
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tion was also purely subjective, he did not stop 
to enquire.) Applied to creative literature the 
idea was also fertile. Poetry need have no mean- 
ing except for the poet himself, and consequently 
Gourmont crooned long and sometimes melodious 
“litanies” which have no particular meaning. The 
novel naturally could not reproduce a non-existent 
objective world and so it became the cerebral ad- 
ventures of M. de Gourmont. Small wonder he 
was bored. To appreciate his escape, you must 
recollect that a large number of Gourmont’s con- 
temporaries remained permanently lost in the mist. 
Whether Gourmont ever disposed of his meta- 
physical problem I do not know. He made two 
or three fruitless attempts, and then decided, like 
Voltaire before him, that metaphysics are vain, 
“the art of reasoning about that which we do not 
know.” At all events he abandoned his “precious” 
manner. Nietzsche or his own common sense 
shocked him out of his religiosity, which was never 
a spiritual conviction but merely an affectation of 
vestments, incense and plain-song. He became 
interested in biology and physics, in the study of 
grammar and philology; his essays making known 
recent discoveries and his own ideas about them 
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attracted attention. He ceased to be bored; he 
ceased to argue that his own small literary set held 
-a monopoly of talent; he returned from Gottes- 
chalkus to Lucretius, from Hello to Renan, from 
Huysmans to Sainte-Beuve. He composed his 
essay on the philosophy of happiness and planned 
that panegyric of the classic mind I quoted earlier. 
The Voltairean who dwells somewhere in every 
I’renchman came to the surface. He was witty 
where formerly he had only sneered, and instead 
of a monstrous interest in his own “Perceptive sub- 
ject” he found interest in the intellectual life go- 
ing on about him. In place of the “cerebral ad- 
ventures” of his novel Sixtine, he produced Use 
Nuit au Luxembourg, a pagan version of Chris- 
tianity which would have made Voltaire’s wig 
stand on end, and, except under the tolerance of 
the Third Republic, would have led either to 
prison or the stake. He earnestly defended the 
Jesuits on the paradoxical grounds that they were 
the least Christian of all Christians; and, which is 
still more remarkable, he brought evidence to 
prove the point. If there is still excess here, it 
comes from too ruthless a devotion to logical 
reason, a devotion only completely admirable in 
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monks and scientific specialists. In life and in art, 
in politics and in morals, logical reason must al- 
ways be tempered by the intuitions of sentiment. 
Perhaps if some woman had firmly taken charge 
of him when he was thirty he would not have 
been so logical, so terribly logical. 


Ill 


I am unwilling to leave the subject of Remy 
de Gourmont merely with these generalities. I 
should like to put before you a few of his ideas 
which at various times have interested me. Per- 
haps the most ambitious among these are the 
theory of the dissociation of ideas and the idea of 
a law of an intellectual constant. Neither of these 
is wholly original. For example, Keats played 
with the idea of a law of an intellectual constant 
in his letter to Rice, of the 25th March, 1818. 
Dissociation of ideas is a purely logical process. 
Probably it was suggested to Gourmont by his 
reading among medizval school-men or, still more 
likely, by the Jesuit casuists. It is really a process 
of drawing subtle distinctions, but with it is that 
modern desire for accuracy of thought and expres- 
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sion which has prompted a recent book on the 
Meaning of Meaning. 

Gourmont expounds his theory of the dissocia- 
tion of ideas as follows: 

“There are two ways of thinking. Either 
you accept ideas and associations of ideas as 
they are in general use, or, on your own ac- 
count you form new associations and, which 
is rarer, original dissociations of ideas. You 
imagine new relations between old ideas and 
old images; or you separate old ideas and old 
images united by tradition, examine them one 
by one, even if you reform them into an in- 
finity of new combinations which may again 
be split up. In the field of facts and experi- 
ment these operations are limited by the re- 
sistance of matter and the law of physics; in 
the purely intellectual field they must submit 
to logic; but since logic itself is an intellectual] 
structure it is almost infinitely obliging. . . 

“Some associations of ideas are so durable 
that they appear eternal. . . They are usually 
called ‘commonplaces.’ . . A commonplace 
is something more and something less than 
a banality; it is a banality but sometimes un- 
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avoidable; it is a banality but so universally 
accepted that it is called a truth. Most truths 
which fly about the world may be considered 
as commonplaces, that is, associations of ideas 
common to a great many men and such that 
hardly one of these men would dare to break 
intentionally. Man, in spite of his tendency 
towards mendacity, has a great respect for 
what he calls truth; truth is his traveling staff 
in life, commonplaces are the bread in his 
scrip, the wine in his bottle. Deprived of 
commonplaces, men would find themselves 
defenceless, helpless and without food. They 
need truths so much that they adopt new 
truths without abandoning old truths, and so 
the mind of a civilized man is a museum of 
contradictory truths. 

“A few analytical minds have attempted 
in vain to draw up an inventory of their con- 
tradictions; to each objection of reason, senti- 
ment immediately finds a good excuse, for 
sentiments, as M. Ribot has shown, are the 
strongest things in us and represent perma- 
nence and continuity. 

“Man associates ideas not according to 
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logic, according to verifiable exactitude, but 
according to his pleasure and his interest. And 
consequently many truths are nothing but 
prejudices... .°.” 

I trust I have not made the theory incoherent 
and incomprehensible by trying to compress it. 
What he means is that there are numbers of ideas 
floating about in peoples’ minds, vague, general 
ideas, like the idea of justice, the idea of truth, 
the idea of honour, the idea of an idea, and so on. 
Unquestionably, these ideas have a considerabte 
influence on human conduct. By dissociating them, 
Gourmont meant an attempt to analyze them into 
their true, not their conventional elements. It 1s 
really an attempt to discover the Meaning of 
Meaning. Let me give one brief example of this 
method in practice. Gourmont says: 

“The idea of liberty as presented to us by 
politicians is one of these incoherences. When 
we hear the word we hardly understand any- 
thing except political liberty, and yet it ap- 
pears as if all the liberties a civilized man can 
enjoy are contained in this ambiguous ex- 
pression. The pure idea of liberty is like 
the pure idea of justice; it can be of no use 
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to us in the ordinary business of life. Neither 
man nor Nature is free, any more than man 
and Nature are just. Reasoning has no hold 
on such ideas. To express them is to assert 
them, but they would necessarily falsify 
every argument into which they were 
brought. Reduced to its social sense, the idea 
of liberty is still imperfectly dissociated; 
there is no general idea of it and it is hard 
to form one, since the liberty of an individual 
is only exerted at the expense of the liberty 
of others. At one time liberty was called 
Privilege, and that perhaps is its true name; 
even today, one of our relative liberties, the 
liberty of the press, is a collection of priv- 
ileges; the liberty of speech granted to advo- 
cates is also privilege; so is the liberty of 
trades unions. .. ” 

In the course of my duties as a servant of the 
press, I am frequently called upon to judge books 
and novels by young men and women—and old 
ones too—which offer a distracted world the one 
and infallible recipe for salvation. These in- 
fallible recipes are surprisingly various. Lady 
novelists are usually in favour of Love, Love with 
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a large L for the cosmos, and love with a small 
] for the erring but amiable hero. Others think 
that all will be well if only we can identify the 
“7? with the “not J.” Some advocate practical 
measures: the abolition of all machines, or the abo- 
lition of the Renaissance, or the destruction of 
libraries and professors, or the unlimited fabrica- 
tion of paper money. I have even been forced to 
read a book which hinted that the world would 
be saved if only the great merchants of London 
and the North of England could be made to be- 
lieve in fairy tales; and the book was not written 
by a company promoter. Recently the word has 
gone forth that the world is to be saved by abol- 
ishing democracy and setting up a new autocracy. 
You and I and the rest of the herd are to be 
sternly reduced to our proper spheres of insignifi- 
cance, while these paper autocrats receive the 
glories of the Pharaohs and the Ming dynasty. 
It needs no spirit from the vasty deep to tell us 
that all these alleged ideas are fudge. Still, a 
candid and guileless mind might have its doubts. 
To resolve them, apply Gourmont’s method of 
dissociation. It is warranted to analyze almost any 
chimera into its original] element of tepid air. 
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Instead of describing Gourmont’s theory of the 
law of an intellectual constant, which is perhaps a 
little arid, let me quote a page of his literary criti- 
cism and a few of the numerous aphorisms I have 
marked in his books. He says of Herbert Spencer: 

“The glory of Spencer is that he brought 
the idea of evolution into general philosophy. 
If he did not invent this idea, he clarified it, 
perhaps excessively, and gave it at least a 
very great dialectical value. It is an old idea, 

a primitive idea, the normal idea by which 

men naturally explain the present universe. 

Lamarck first gave it a concrete form; it is 

the basis of his zodlogical philosophy. Then 

Lyell contributed geology to it. Then came 

Spencer who tried to bend to it the whole 

world of phenomena. 

“The philosophers before Socrates and 
Plato are quite clearly evolutionists. The re- 
cent notion that terrestrial fauna derive 
from marine fauna is advanced by Anaximan- 
der who, moreover, enlarged the idea of evo- 
lution to include the sidereal world. Plato 
and the Christians destroyed Science, which 
had to be reconquered bit by bit by constant 
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effort, perpetually hindered by theological 
despotism, which is even more dangerous, 
because of the mask of intellectual illusion 
it puts on to seduce simple and candid minds. 

“Spencer, then, links up across the cen- 
turies ancient and modern science. Had he 
realized this, his optimism would no doubt 
have dwindled to modest proportions, for, 
instead of thinking of progress as a straight 
line, he would have sent it passing into the 
future in chance curves which might just as 
easily lead to retrogression as to expansion. 
If his mind dwelt on thesé contradictions, it 
was only for a moment. He lacked the 
courage to look the sphinx steadily in the 
eyes, to conceive a blind, indifferent, strictly 
material evolution, stripped of all senti- 
mental, hedonist, progressivist and humani- 
tarian frippery. He never rose to the height 
where the point of view is purely scientific; 
evolution must satisfy his heart, be beneficent, 
have as its object Man, his moralization, his 
happiness. He dreamed in all seriousness of 
a happy race of men, simmering in the joy 
of life, like a weevil in flour. Herbert 
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Spencer is even more responsible than Comte 
for the idea of a paradisical finality, which 
men today dream of stupidly for a remote 
posterity, which doubtless will scorn their 
folly.” 


Gourmont wrote of Voltaire: 

“After having detested almost everything 
in Voltaire, I have come to like almost every- 
thing. As I read him, I came to see that he 
was not only a great writer, but a wise man. 
What he praised, deserved to be praised, what 
he derided, deserved contempt. He is, I 
think, the surest mind I have ever known, 
and, in spite of what the fools say, the least 
superficial. He talked about everything be- 
cause he knew everything. Read him, Vol- 
taire 1s a perpetual surprise.” 


Here are some of his aphorisms: 


(1) “La Rochefoucauld made men more 
cunning than they are. He placed his wit at 
the service of humanity.” 

(2) “Social revolutionaries make me think 
of a man whose piano is out of tune, who 
says: ‘Let us smash up this piano and throw 
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its pieces in the fire; and then we’l! instali 
an Aeolian harp.’ ” 


(3) “The altruist is an unreasonable 
egoist; he wants all men to be modelled on 
his own sensibility.” 


(4) “Not only is the soul not immortal, 
but it is the one thing that is mortal. A man 
perishes: the elements of his body survive 
and are transformed: his mind disappears.” 


(5) “I have often written the word 
‘Beauty,’ but hardly ever without realizing 
that I was writing nonsense. There are beau- 
tiful objects, but no such thing as Beauty: 
it is an abridged expression. It cannot be 
taken as an absolute; there is no absolute.” 


(6) “Posterity is like a schoolboy con- 
demned to learn a hundred lines of verse by 
heart. He remembers ten, and stammers a 
few syllables of the rest. The ten lines arc 
fame; the rest is literary history. 
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